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step toward better international relations. To be sure, 
these treaties and resolutions relate to a comparatively 
narrow group of problems. In our judgment, they are 
for that reason the more hopeful. Conceived in an 
atmosphere of peace, they substitute more of reason and 
good will and less of military force in the Pacific. Al- 
ready there is less talk of war with Japan, of killing 
generally, of the idiotic naval rivalry between the United 
States and Great Britain. Already the tension between 
Japan and China is lessened. The rapacious interests 
are less offensive in their attitude toward China. In the 
language of Mr. Hoover, the Washington Conference 
stands as the "first precise and substantial contribution 
in history to the problem of disarmament." The first 
treaty not only provides for the limitation of naval 
armaments, the abandonment of capital ship-building 
programs, but, perhaps most significant of all, the five 
great naval powers of the world have agreed upon a ratio 
of naval strength — the United States, 5 ; Great Britain, 
5; Japan, 3; France, 1.75; Italy, 1.75. It seems reason- 
able to expect that as soon as world affairs are more 
stable these figures can be divided by a common divisor 
to the still further economic relief of the peoples. Al- 
ready England, Prance, Japan, and the United States 
have reduced military preparations. If under the old 
diplomacy we had "legitimate spheres of interest" lead- 
ing to exploitation, agreements and alliances ending in 
war; defensive adjustments becoming offensive and bel- 
ligerent ; exploitations in China, these treaties and reso- 
lutions constitute a step away from such things. There 
is nothing in these treaties and resolutions limiting any 
freedom or legitimate aspiration of America. Bear- 
Admiral Bradley Fiske protests "against the idea . . . 
that the conference has brought about a condition of 
affairs such as will insure permanent peace;" The Bear- 
Admiral may be right. The Prime Minister of Great 
Britain speaks of the conference as "one of the greatest 
achievements for peace that has ever been registered in 
the history of the world." Lloyd-George may be wrong. 
But the Washington Conference represents a step in 
advance. 

Why not step by step ? Senator Beed renders no serv- 
ice to his reputation by calling the treaty "a farce." 
The men who drew it might have done a better job ; but 
they are mature men and experienced withal. Their 
work is not a farce. These men have shown us a safe 
step toward the peace-goal of nations. Let us be com- 
forted by our inspiring classic : 

"Leg over leg 

As the dog went to Dover, 
When he came to a stile 
Jump he went over." 



THE PERSISTING WICKEDNESS 

The old world has not wholly reformed. Things 
have not entirely changed as a result of the war. 
This is the fact. It is well to recognize the fact, for 
evidences of it are plentiful. 

Under date of February 6, France and Poland signed 
a commercial treaty in Paris with the result, among 
other things, that France and Poland are now in an 
alliance to assist each other economically and in a mili- 
tary sense. Neither will conclude any political agree- 
ment in central or eastern Europe without consulting 
the other. It has all the appearance of the old Franco- 
Bussian alliance brought up-to-date and for practically 
the same purpose. 

All is not well with the League of Nations. Member 
States are not paying their contributions toward the ex- 
penses of that organization, particularly South and Cen- 
tral American States. It is believed that this failure 
on the part of American States is due not to their in- 
ability to pay, but to their unwillingness. This should 
occasion no surprise to friends of the League, for it has 
been inevitable since the United States refused to join 
that the other American States would soon withdraw. 
Then, too, the Supreme Council treats the Council of 
the League with more or less contempt. Biding over 
the League's Council, it itself goes about the business of 
executing peace treaties and organizing the Genoa Con- 
ference on the economic rehabilitation of Europe in a 
manner quite as cavalier as at the time of the Brussels 
economic conference of October, 1920. The Council of 
the League has discovered that it is powerless to bind 
governments; indeed, its offer of mediation and inter- 
vention in the case of Poland and Lithuania over a 
matter of elections to the Vilna Diet in the latter coun- 
try has been rejected. When Bussia violated the Treaty 
of Dorpat the Council of the League found itself unable 
to assist the people of east Karelia in Finland. The 
Council has proved impotent in the case of Germany's 
protest against the findings of the Saar Commission. 
Information such as we are able to receive from Geneva 
indicates that the Council of the League is despondent. 

More serious than any of these things, we are dis- 
turbed for the success of the International Court of 
Justice, now in session at The Hague. At the present 
there is no chance of the United States becoming a 
member of the court. But still more distressing, the 
probabilities that the nations will make any general use 
of the court are meager, for the reason that, as it exists, 
the court differs from the court of arbitration already in 
existence at The Hague in one respect only, namely, that 
it has a permanent bench. In the absence of compul- 
sory jurisdiction, there is every prospect that the Inter- 
national Court of Justice will remain impotent, with 
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no cases before it. The reason for this is simple. Na- 
tions will naturally prefer to present their cases before 
the Court of Arbitration where they will have a voice 
in the selection of the judges. If the Court of Interna- 
tional Justice is to succeed, it must be granted the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction proposed by the committee of jurists 
that drafted the original plan, jurisdiction refused by 
the League of Nations. Furthermore, as pointed out by 
David Jayne Hill, since representation in the court is 
primarily confined to members of the League, with per- 
mission to outsiders to appeal to the court only on con- 
ditions to be laid down by the Council, "It is, therefore, 
open to the observation that it is not a universal court, 
but the private court of the League." As at present 
organized, we fear it has in our wicked world little 
chance for service. 



THE WAYS Of NATIONS 

The wat nations actually go about their problems 
when confronted with concrete situations is illus- 
trated by the announcement that the process of getting 
together in central Europe is progressing. For some 
time there has been a Baltic and a Little Entente. 
Now, Poland has practically joined the Little Entente, 
with the result that there is in central Europe a four- 
power pact, a Quadruple Alliance representing sixty 
millions of people, including Czechoslovakia, Eumania, 
Jugoslavia, and Poland. It is denied that this is an 
alliance. The parties insist that they aim simply to 
facilitate trade. They claim to remain politically free. 
But Poland and Eumania already have a military alli- 
ance, as have Poland and Finland. The only objection 
to calling this new arrangement an alliance with Poland 
is its fear of Eussia over the eastern Polish frontier. 
When we recall that Poland is close to the Baltic bloc of 
States, comprising Finland, Esthonia, and Latvia, and 
that in the south the Quadruple Alliance has a liaison 
with Greece by way of the Serbo-Graeco-Bumanian Pact, 
with two years to run, it is plain that there is a hege- 
mony stretching from the Baltic to the JEgean, Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria being the only nations 
outside. Indeed the Austrian republic is known to have 
made individual treaties with Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, and probably Eumania. This means that Austria 
is also practically a member of the Entente. Thus 
Mittel Europa, quite different from the Mittel Europa 
planned by the Germans and Magyars of a decade ago, 
is an accomplished fact. The encouragement in the new 
bloc lies in the f aH that it is backed by such competent 
statesmen as President Masaryk and Prime Minister 
Benes of Czechoslovakia, and President Hainisch and 
Chancellor Sehober of Austria. These men and their 



followers have set their faces against any plan to restore 
the former regime, either as regards internal or external 
policies. Their arrangement is practically an alliance, 
for it is proposed "to discover and resist as effectively 
as possible all hidden intrigues." What is to become of 
Germany, Hungary, and Bulgaria, not to mention 
Eussia, cannot be definitely foreseen. In our judgment, 
enlightened self-interest will make it necessary to bring 
these nations also within the fold. It is all a part of 
what seems to us to be an inevitable movement toward 
a union of continental European States. Italy, France, 
and Great Britain will soon have to reckon with these 
new units. Indeed, they are already doing just that. 
They will all soon be working together to help Eussia 
out of her troubles. The Quadruple Alliance has al- 
ready met at Belgrade in preparation for the conference 
at Genoa. As pointed out by Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 
writing from Paris, the situation is dramatic. 

"Metternich, Coloman Tisza, Count Aehrenthal, and 
the many other Austrian and Magyar statesmen the 
core of whose political philosophy was the forcible sup- 
pression and absorption of the Czechs, Jugoslavs, and 
other racial minorities, must be writhing in their graves 
that their successors at the Ballplatz should consent to 
treat on equal terms with the representatives of those 
despised and hated nationalities." 



LORD LEE'S INJUSTICE TO FRANCE 

The article by Maurice Leon, of the New York Bar, 
appearing elsewhere in these columns, sets forth so 
impressively the discredited methods of dishonest diplo- 
macy that we publish it only for the sake of justice. 
That the First Lord of the British Admiralty, delegated 
to the Washington Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament, could wilfully misrepresent the facts in an 
attempt to alienate the United States from France seems 
incredible. It is not pleasant to accept the truth in this 
case, but the proof that this international outrage has 
been committed is at this Writing before us. In Senate 
Document 126, page 349, we have the Lord's remarks. 
We also have the volume entitled "Synthese de la Guerre 
Sous-Marine," by Captain Eaoul Victor Patrice Castex, 
author of many works, especially during the decade fol- 
lowing -1904. This particular book was published in 
Paris and copyrighted by Augustin Challamel, 17 Eue 
Jacob, Librairie Maritime et Coloniale, 1920. A care- 
ful study of the documents reveals two outstanding facts. 
The fact is that Lord Le'e accused the French naval 
officer of teaching the doctrine that the submarine is the 
instrument by which France "will overthrow for good 
and all the naval power of the British Empire." Off- 
setting this fact is another fact, namely, that Captain 
Castex teaches nothing of the sort. 



